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armed with drums, sacred vessels and lighted tapers of incense,
acted as acolytes.

The dedication was long and complicated. Towards the end,
the abbot issued from his tent, scattered rice on the wall, and
offered small conical cakes, after which the procession circled
round the mendong several times, clockwise. Just at that
moment, however, some mules appeared from the Kongra pass
track and insisted, with native obstinacy and in despite of every
effort to deflect them, on going round the wall counter-clock-
wise. "These are no Buddhist mules," whispered Dr. Roaf
in my ear, "they are Bonpos," that is, adherents of the old
Tradition which reigned in Tibet before the introduction of
Buddhism. Small communities of these people are still found
scattered about the country and are rather feared for their
skill in sorcery. A lama once told me that a friend of his was
travelling in a lonely valley when he saw one of the Bonpos flying
through the air above his head. Very much frightened he just
kept enough presence of mind to remember that there is a charm
which exorcizes their power. He picked up a pinch of dust and
threw it at the Bonpo, murmuring the formula of the god
Tamdin. The flying man dropped at his feet like a stone, and
implored the lama to spare him, which he did on condition that
he renounced his dangerous practices.

From all accounts, the Bonpos are really harmless enough
people. Very little is known about their Tradition, which
reaches back into a dim, remote past, but casual allusions
which have appeared in books of travel, suggest that it contains
some remarkable features. At the present day the Bonpos have
assimilated many of their ideas and practices to those of the
lamas; but they still follow the custom of doing things the
wrong way round. " This applies not only to the passing of
mendongs, but even to the pronouncing of certain formulae
backwards.

Mam' walls are-a typical feature of the Tibetan landscape.
The one at T'hangu was an insignificant affair compared to the-
vast erections that mark the approaches to villages or monas-
teries in Tibet proper and Ladak; but it differed from them
only in length, and there is still time for it to grow, as offerings
of additional inscribed stones by the faithful gradually extend
it. The Mani wall or mendong consists of a cement base on
which flat stones are laid, each with its sacred text, of which